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SHADOWS IN CHINESE ART 
An Intercultural Perspective 


During the period from 1582 to 1775, when European Jesuit missionaries intro- 
duced European images and painting techniques to China, one of the stark con- 
trasts that the missionaries observed between Chinese and European painting 
was Chinese painting’s seeming lack of shadow. Conversely, Chinese viewers of 
European pictorial art marveled at the novelty of illusionistic representation, in 

particular the visual effects of chiaroscuro and perspectival space. The encounter 
led some Chinese writers and artists to re-examine the equivalent procedures 

in Chinese painting, in the process developing a self-conscious understanding 
of Chinese painting as a system. During this interchange, both the Jesuits and 

Chinese artists and critics became familiar with each other's artistic conventions, 
In the eighteenth century, through a combination of mutual understanding and 

negotiation, Qing court artists collaborated with the Jesuits to produce paintings 

that blended techniques of both traditions. In these collaborations and in Qing 
court art more generally, one major concern was the role of shadow. This chapter 
examines the attention to shadow in eighteenth-century China more broadly, 
taking into account the long histories of related thinking in Europe and China 

that conditioned the eighteenth-century encounter. 


Terminology 


But what is meant by shadow? Ernst Gombrich’s companion volume to an 
exhibition about the depiction of cast shadows in Western art (1995) and Victor 
Stoichita’s book A Short History of the Shadow (1997) both present histories 
of shadow in art that specifically single out cast shadow.’ Their focus is 
understandable, given that cast shadow was associated with the Greek myth 
of the beginnings of art. The Roman author Pliny tells the story in his Natural 
History ofa Corinthian maid who was in love with a young man. When the man 
had to go abroad, she drew in outline on the wall the shadow of his face thrown 
by a lamp. Her father, who was a potter, filled the shadow-profile with clay and 
made it into a relief. This story indicates that cast shadow elicits a fundamentally 
dialectical approach to cognition with respect to the figure’s presence and 
absence in such an image; this dialectical issue of presence and absence, indeed, 








is persistent in art historical discourses on representation more generally. In 
1975, Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann showed how shadow projection came to be 
treated according to the rules of perspective. He pointed out that Leonardo 
da Vinci (1452-1519) was the first Renaissance artist to systematically examine 
cast shadow in relation to painting. Leonardo was invested in the problem of 
shadows’ edges, which he considered to be unclear or ill-defined because of the 
existence of luminous atmosphere surrounding a point source of light. Cast 
shadow—or, more accurately, projected shadow—thereafter posed a dilemma 
that engaged artists and theorists from the Renaissance period on: projection of 
shadows provides clues to the shapes and spacing of objects; at the same time, 
harsh shadows projected by one object onto another could be disruptive to a 
harmonious and unified composition.” 

But projected shadow was not always considered to be the essence of 
shadow. Some writers in the European tradition made a distinction between 
projected shadows and shade, treating both as subcategories of shadow. Filippo 
Baldinucci (1625-97) in 1681 defined shadow, generically, as “the darkness 
created by opaque bodies on the opposite side of the illuminated part? Within 
the extended category of shadow, he distinguished between ombra (shade that 
overlies the object creating it) and sbattimento (projected shadow of the object 
on the ground, the wall, or another object). He also recognized that between the 
highlight and the dark part of the object there are various middle tones, which 
he called mezz’ ombra (demishade).* Shade and demishade, in conjunction 
with the highlights, model the roundness or relief of the object. This broader 
understanding of shadow retrospectively clarifies Masaccio’s (1401-28) historic 
unification of the use of perspective and shadow, which introduced a new 
system of representation equally effective at rendering body, space, shadow, 
and light. For the purposes of this chapter, I follow Baldinucci in using the 
term shadow for the absence or diminished presence of light, shade for various 
degrees of darkness that overlies the object creating it, and projected shadow for 
shadows in the narrow sense of the word. 

In the Chinese context, the concept that corresponds most closely to 
shadow in a general sense is ying #%. The most basic meaning of ying—shade 
and projected shadow created by opaque bodies that intercept light—fuses two 
categories that are distinguished by Baldinucci. But ying also has a second basic 
meaning that is hardly less important, and which is entirely absent from the 
European discourse of shadow: “ying also refers to the virtual image (xuxiang 
fe) of an object reflected by a reflective surface’—in other words, a specular 
image.° In this chapter, I argue that the fundamentally double meaning of ying 
conditioned and complicated the Chinese reception of European discourses 
and practices of shadow. 
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Shadow as Pictorial Conceit 


The different dimensions of ying came to the fore in different art historical 
contexts. The projected-shadow dimension of ying is particularly apparent in 
monochromatic ink painting of ink bamboo and ink plums. The fourteenth- 
century art historian Xia Wenyan 3 XZ (ca. 1312-ca. late 1360s) commented 
on the eleventh-century artist Monk Zhongren’s (@({= (d. 1123) painting of 
ink plum: “[Zhongren] uses hazy ink dots to create plum blossoms, as if to paint 
the shadows (ying) cast by the blossoms, with which he established a unique 
approach; this is called sketching the conception (xieyi Æ)? Zhongren’s 
approach is just one example of a principle then generally accepted by which 
ying was understood to animate, at once inscriptionally and representationally, 
the activity of the artists mental composition as actual optical phenomenon 
of light and shadow. This is in contrast to the representational depiction of a 
projected shadow separate from the object casting the shadow. 

It is usually thought that Zhongren’s plum blossom images specifically 
resembled shadows projected on a wall or on a window of paper or gauze. Since 
Zhongren was known as the originator of the ink plum genre, ying as shadows 
more or less became an idiom in describing ink plum painting. During the 
twelfth century, the idea of projecting a shadow onto a surface as an analogue 
to the creation of painting became popular in paintings inspired by imagistic 
poetry, especially in the subjects of ink plum blossoms and ink bamboo.’ 
Correspondingly, numerous yongwu #k# poems (poetry focusing on natural 
objects) also stress the analogy. For example, in a well-known poem, Yang 
Wanli #8 (1127-1206) wrote about a picture created by the sunlight on a 
window screen: 


No need to copy plum blossoms or winter sparrows; 
The sun paints their shadows on the window screen. 
Sparrows stop flying, blossoms come to rest; 
Behold a painting the world has never seen.® 


As expressed in the poem, the originality of a painting lies in the visualization 
of a distinctive moment when the sunlight projects shadows of objects onto 
a framed translucent surface. In Yang’s description, the window screen (i.e. 
the painting) is not a transparent picture plane that allows the viewer to see 
through it into the distance. Rather, it is a translucent panel that intervenes in 
the viewer's visual field. That is to say, the constituting elements of the mise-en- 
scéne include not only the depicted objects laid out in pictorial space but also 
the frame and the artist's silk or paper. Literati and monk painters were not the 
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only artists to work in this manner. The eminent Southern Song (1127-1279) 
court painter Ma Yuan 3a (act. ca. 1190-1235) often painted plum branches 
that looked like projected shadows. In the two album leaves reproduced in 
figure 1, the branches appear in silhouette, with only limited detail. Light enters 
from the back into the pictorial space. In the leaf with plum tree and moon, the 
moon is depicted in the center behind the plum branches. The seemingly close 
distance between the plum and the moon intensifies the darkened branches 
as silhouettes seen against the illumination from behind. Plum blossom was 
not the only Song dynasty (960-1279) painting genre that employed ying as 
projected shadow as a visual conceit; it was equally fundamental to depictions 
of bamboo and orchids.’ Well established by the end of the twelfth century and 
used by all manner of painters, the conceit thereafter became a constitutive part 
of the Chinese painting tradition. 

If ying as cast shadows was associated with flower and plant subjects, ying 
as shade that contributes to or even generates pictorial and sculptural image 
(xiang &) was more associated with landscape representation. With the rise of 
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Fig. 1. 
Ma Yuan (Chinese, act. 

ca. 1190-1235). 

Moments of the Flowering 
Plum: A Fine Moon (left), 

A Rosy Sunset (right), album 
leaves (from a total of 10 
leaves), ink on silk, each 

20 x 7.3 cm (7% x 27% in.). 
Collection of Yvonne, Mary, 
and Julia Chen. 
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landscape as a dominant genre during the Northern Song dynasty (960-1127), 
theorists and artists highlighted the discourses and practices of representational 
naturalism and the manner of naturalness in painting. The scholar and official 
Shen Kuo {#5 (1031-95) threw into relief the discourse of naturalness that was 
based on the process of shading in the creation of landscape. Shen recounts how 
Song Di 838 (ca. 1015-ca. 1080) gave the painter Chen Yongzhi RRAZ (d. 1093) 
instructions on how to attain naturalness in painting landscape.’ [Song] Di said: 


[Naturalness] is not difficult to achieve. You should first find a ruined wall, 
and drape a piece of plain silk over the top of it. Observe it morning and 
night. After a while, through the silk you will be able to see the 
undulations and curves of the wall, which will resemble the forms of a 
landscape. Through contemplation, the mind’s eye sees that the bumps are 
mountains, the dips are lakes, the holes are valleys, the cracks are ravines, 
light is near and shade is far away. Through comprehension, ideas are 
formed, so that you will suddenly see forms that resemble people, birds, 
plants, and trees moving around or flying back and forth. Once they have 
become clear before your eyes, you can command the brush in accordance 
with your thoughts, by intuition born from this new understanding. 
Natural realms are thus all created by nature rather than by man. This is 
what is called the “living brush?" 


Shen Kuo sketches a method for understanding how light and shade naturally 
manifest an image: through the artist’s imaginative contemplation of forms 
beneath a piece of plain translucent silk, the interplay of light and shade across 
the undulating surface of the ruined wall, together with the semi-visible wall 
itself seen through the silk, generates an image of a landscape. This process for 
the manifestation of an image, which involves an observer actively in search 
of visual-optical stimuli, represents what Martin J. Powers calls “processual 
ontology” (as opposed to substance-based ontology); in other words, it is 
presupposed by the idea of naturalness (versus naturalism). 

In the practice of ink painting on silk, what creates the topographic undu- 
lations and curves of a landscape is shading; that is, places where the artists 
apply ink gradations, washes, and textures such that objects in the landscape 
to appear to have volume. In his Huaji ### (Painting continued), the twelfth- 
century writer Deng Chun MS (ca. 1109-ca. 1183) described a sculptural- 
pictorial image of landscape, which he calls yingbi #28 (shading wall).” 
Specifically, the artist would paint directly on the undulating surface of a 
“sculpted” wall, applying ink to accent the various forms in relief in order to turn 
the wall into the composition of a landscape. Deng recounts that Yang Huizhi 
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HEZ (act. ca. 713-41), a sculptor of the Tang dynasty (618-907), sculpted 
many landscape scenes on walls in central China. When the Northern Song 
painter Guo Xi ẸBE (ca. 1010-ca. 1090) saw them, he was inspired and then 
came up with a new idea. He asked the plasterer to randomly throw mud onto 
a wall, giving the surface of the wall a topography of irregular protrusions and 
hollows. After the mud was dry, Guo applied ink to the undulant forms to turn 
them into an image of a landscape with mountains, forests, and ravines, as well 
as buildings, pavilions, and figures. Deng pointed out that Guo’s painting idea 
of a shading wall was analogous to the idea of draping silk over a ruined wall, 
and he noted that it became a popular practice among artists." 

As shown in the above accounts, Song Di and Guo Xi adopted different 
procedures to create pictorial-sculptural images of landscapes; nevertheless, 
both procedures took a similar approach to creating an interrelationship 
between pictoriality and three-dimensionality in landscape representation, 
and between image and tangible form. Both created fictive but illusionistic 
images of landscapes as if they were naturally generated by the topography of 
the uneven surface of a wall, which involved plastic modeling that was both 
literal and figural. 

This sort of artistic creation that concerns the perceptibility of virtual space 
on a surface finds a close parallel in Renaissance discourse. Leonardo da Vinci 
expressed a painting idea that is analogous to Shen Kuo’s proposal. In his 


Treatise on Painting, Leonardo’s famous note reads: 


Look at walls splashed with a number of stains or stones of various mixed 
colors. If you have to invent some scene, you can see there resemblances to 
a number of landscapes, adorned in various ways with mountains, rivers, 
rocks, trees, great plains, valleys and hills... which you can reduce to good, 
integrated form....Do not despise my opinion, when I remind you that it 
should not be hard for you to stop sometimes and look into the stains of 
walls, or the ashes of a fire, or clouds, or mud, or like things, in which, if 
you consider them well, you will find really marvelous ideas.** 


Similarly, Guo Xi’s painting idea of a shading wall finds a distant echo in a 
practice demonstrated by the Italian Renaissance artist Piero di Cosimo (1462- 
1522); Piero contemplated sputum on a wall and drew visions of fanciful cities 
and landscapes inspired by the shapes he saw in it.’° 

These comparisons are by no means irrelevant to eighteenth-century inter- 
actions between China and Europe. When European illusionistic representa- 
tion was brought to the Qing court, it unsurprisingly fostered a revival of the 
Song painting tradition. Concomitantly, in their comparativist discussions, 
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eighteenth-century Chinese critics associated ying with chiaroscuro (shad- 
ing and modeling); importantly, they placed an emphasis on the made-ness of 
shade as the result of artistic skill rather than as an empathic response to the 
naturalness of a generative process in the phenomenal world. As I discuss later 
in this chapter, eighteenth-century Chinese critics articulated Chinese tech- 
niques of pictorial modeling in which artists applied ink washes and gradations 
of ink and colors, with the resulting tonal contrasts creating the relief of objects 
and spatial depth. 


Specular Image: Disclosure and Deviation 


Ying as specular image, meanwhile, was originally associated with portraiture. 
In visual terms, it characterizes images that combine the traits of a silhouette 
and “shadowy reflection”;”’ ying resembles the fuzzy appearance of some essen- 
tial features of the body or face as seen in a bronze mirror. Thus, bodily form 
(xing H), shadowy image (ying), and spirit of character (shen ##) were three 
categories constituting the likeness and efficacy of a portrait image. The relative 
importance of the three categories varied over time. The third-century writer 
Lu Ji Ei% (261-303) wrote: “Picturing bodily form [xing] as shadowy image 
[ying] cannot completely represent the fine details of the beauty of the face”?! 
In recounting Gu Kaizhi’s RAJS (348-409) secret for painting a portrait, the 
eleventh-century literatus Su Shi #5 (1037-1101) reported Gu as saying: “For 
conveying spirit of character (shen) in writing/painting a portrait [ying], the 
secret lies in the depiction of the eyes??? But Gu went on to say that the sec- 
ond important rule was capturing the features of the silhouette of the person's 
cheekbones. While casting his profile on a wall with a lamp, Gu asked someone 
to draw the silhouette of his cheekbones. Even without depicting other parts of 
his face, people correctly identified his likeness in the silhouetted portrait. 

By the tenth century, the debate about the equation between bodily form 
and shadowy image in representation had already been explicated by the Daoist 
philosopher Tan Qiao ##ll@ (ca. 860-976). In his Hua shu {4S (The Book of 
Transformations), Tan wrote: “Use one mirror to reflect your body [xing] while 
using another to reflect your silhouetted shadow [ying]. Align the mirrors so 
they mirror each other. [This positioning will allow] the specular images [ying] 
of your body and your silhouetted shadow [ying] to pass to each other’s posi- 
tion?’ Tan then suggests that matching the reflections of bodily form with 
the silhouetted shadow in a mirror proves that they are the same. Tan asserts 
that this process of mirroring makes sense from a Daoist perspective because 
the body/xing is not a substance, just as shadow/ying is not a void. While its 


Daoist meaning is certainly abstruse, Tan’s theory nonetheless provides clues 
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for understanding ying (in the sense of specular image) as an intermediary in 
representing both the flesh of the body and the essential traits (namely, the 
identifiable silhouette) of the body; such a theory precisely underpins the rep- 
resentational conceit of portraiture. 

The understanding of ying as specular image survived the onset of Sino- 
European contact. The seventeenth-century writer Jiang Shaoshu 34a% 
(active ca. 1630-ca. 1680) recalled how people marveled at an image of Madonna 
and Child brought to China by Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), which looked like 
“a clean mirror reflecting a specular image [ying].””* Here, the description of 
the picture as a mirror image suggests the sense of immediacy and vividness 
experienced by the viewer when encountering a lifelike, illusionistic painting. 

However, in other contexts in Chinese culture, the notion of mirror image 

reflected by a lustrous surface did not necessarily refer to realistic appearances. 
In early China, mirror (jian $% or $$) implies seeing one’s self-image with moral 
expectations.** Under the Han dynasty (202 BCE-220 CE), the patterns of 
bronze mirrors frequently portrayed Daoist mandala or cosmological diagrams, 
which aimed for divinatory application to prevent evil spirits.” The expression 
“mirror of auras” (fengjian AEE), among other things, refers to the essence of 
physiognomy.” In more extreme cases, the mirror was used as an exorcism 
instrument to conquer demons by revealing their original shapes, which were 
disguised by the illusion of their normal appearances.”* This is to say, the mirror 
and mirroring were associated with occult technologies for disclosing truths 
and principles of the universe, and later became a metaphor for such disclosure 
in general. 

Due to the complex moral associations of the mirror, artists of the Ming 
and Qing dynasties (1368-1911) sometimes made use of the motif of a mirror 
to complicate the meaning of a pictorial scene. Two intriguing cases of the use 
of the specular image as disclosure of truth are found in the color-illustrated 
edition of The Romance of the Western Chamber, a play written by the Yuan 
playwright Wang Shifu ETEF} (ca. 1250-1300).”* In 1640, the publisher Min 
Qiji BF{E (1580-after 1661), who was an enthusiast of the play, issued an 
edition of color-printed folio images without text; each image corresponds to 
an act in the play.” In two leaves, illustrating plots at the climax of the play, Min 
overtly used specular images as iconographic motifs as well as compositional 
conceits.?* In the first of these, the female protagonist, Oriole, is reflected in a 
mirror that sits on her desk while she secretly reads a love letter from the male 
protagonist, Scholar Zhang, sent to her through her maidservant, Crimson 
(fig. 2). Except for the lower part of her dress, Oriole’s body is mostly hidden 
behind a screen on which is painted an austere landscape of a fisherman on 
a lake. The mirror shows her action but does not reflect other objects, such 
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Fig. 2. 

Oriole Reads Scholar Zhang's 
Love Letter. 

Illustration for act 10 of Wang 
Shifu, The Romance of the 
Western Chamber (Xixiang ji), 
woodblock print (Wucheng, 
Zhejiang: Min Qiji, 1640). 
Cologne, Museum für 
Ostasiatische Kunst, inv. no. 
R62, 1 [no. 10]. 
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as the screen. The image in the surface of the mirror, in effect, looks like a 
half-length portrait of her. From the viewer's side of the screen, Crimson peers 
stealthily at Oriole reading the love letter, which she had cleverly placed on 
her mistress’s toiletry box. Crimson’s look entices the viewer to identify with 
her voyeuristic position, yet the image in the mirror simultaneously addresses 
the viewer directly, encouraging the viewer to make the connection between 
Oriole’s specular image and Crimson’s machinations. 

The leaf illustrating the next act shows the lovers’ clandestine meeting 
during a moonlit night (fig. 3). Scholar Zhang is climbing over a wall. His body 
is partially hidden behind a rock but, in a particularly complex use of the ying 
conceit, his shadow is projected onto the ground and his image is reflected in 
the water. Oriole, meanwhile, is contemplating the moon, longing for her lover 
to come, while the moon and the clouds around it are reflected in the water to 
meet Zhang's specular image with their own. Thus, the mirroring water loosely 
connects the two lovers, who do not see each other. Again we see along with 
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Crimson, who spots the reflections in the water, enticing the viewer to imagine 
the romance as narrated in the episode and staged in the center of the picture 
here, albeit in a fictive space.” As an active insider, Crimson knows everything 
that is going on. Thus, her gaze at the reflected images invokes the association 
of mirroring with revelation of the truth. 


Encounters with Shadows 


Kangxi (r. 1662-1722), Yongzheng (r. 1723-35); and Qianlong (r. 1736-95) were 
all interested in illusionistic representation, with the Qianlong emperor taking 
a particular interest.” The visual efficacy of illusionism and lifelikeness was 
compelling to these emperors, who wanted to document their imperial lives 
in detail. Images of perspectival spaces involving the geometric projection of 
grand spectacle reinforced the rhetorical power of an imperial pictorial vision.” 
As a court style developed that incorporated European pictorial techniques, 
it was inevitable that shadow would become a concern and that it would be 
processed through the existing Chinese concept of ying. The process engaged 
each of ying’s dimensions: projected shadow, shade, and specular image. 





Fig. 3. 

Oriole Secretly Encounters 
Scholar Zhang on a Moonlit 
Night. 

Illustration for act 11 of Wang 
Shifu, The Romance of the 
Western Chamber (Xixiang ji), 
woodblock print (Wucheng, 
Zhejiang: Min Qiji, 1640). 
Cologne, Museum für 
Ostasiatische Kunst, inv. no. 
R62, 1 [no. 11). 








Projected Shadow 


In the context of an explanation of perspectival principles, Nian Xiyao Ẹ %3 
(1671-1738), in his treatise Shixue ig (Study of vision) explicated the shadows 
projected by the directional rays intercepted by opaque objects.** The examples 
illustrated in Nian’s treatise show several major principles of projected shadows 
in painting: a point source of light coming from a specific angle, the shape and 
size of the shadow changing when the distance and position of the lighting 
source changes, and straight rays being obstructed by opaque bodies. Nian 
obviously attempted to comprehend European illusionistic representation as a 
whole package of technical principles, including linear perspective, modeling 
of volume, and projected shadows. As for the methods of achieving lifelike 
qualities through projected shadows and shading, in his 1735 preface Nian 
noted three principal rules: “appropriating light to highlight the object; deriving 
the shape of projected shadow from the shape of the object; and making tonal 
contrast to create the starkly protruding and hollowing effects??? 

However, in practice, Qing court artists generally resisted the representa- 
tional depiction of projected shadows, which seemed to them extraneous to 
the actual traits of the depicted objects, and liable to be viewed as blemishes or 
spots disrupting the composition and the depiction of the objects. This resis- 
tance went hand in hand with a reluctance to visualize the propagation of light 
as rays projecting from a point source that highlight one side of an object, leav- 
ing other sides variously shaded, and cast a shadow of that object on the floor 
or onto another object behind it. The general approach to light in the Chinese 
pictorial tradition was instead to render a luminous atmosphere with diffused 
or omnipresent light.** Some records show that the Qianlong emperor spe- 
cifically did not like shadows to be used in portraits because they looked like 
smudges on the face and could easily conceal certain idiosyncratic traits such 
as lines, imperfections, and the tuft of hairs on his eyebrow.** In the same spirit 
of open visibility, he liked the artists to focus on the design of the fabric of his 
robes rather than on the folds of the drapery.** It is unclear whether this atti- 
tude relates to the emperor's understanding of Chinese portrait conventions or 
to the well-attested Manchu Qing interest in technical precision. 

In practice, the reconciliation of European and Chinese traditions by Qing 
court artists essentially involved introducing perspectival spaces and volumet- 
ric modeling, with mitigated highlighting and shading, into traditional Chinese 
gongbi-painting, which had more rigid rules for realist depiction than had the 
expressionistic xieyi mode. There was usually a conscious avoidance of con- 
spicuous projected shadows, as seen in Liveliness in Prosperous Spring by the 
court official and painter Zou Yigui #$—#£ (1686-1772) (fig. 4). In this painting, 
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subtle shading models the bronze (or bronzelike) pot, the rock and cobble- 
stones, and the trunks of the miniature palm trees. In order to differentiate 

the fronts and backs of the tree leaves, Zou applied ink washes to make tonal 

contrasts. Zou himself is of particular interest here as a theorist of painting in 

the new court painting style, which merged European painting techniques with 

Chinese gongbi-painting. As an artist active at court, he was one of the Qing 

critics who became more aware than before of the techniques of creating space 

and relief by using shading and modeling in Chinese terms. For example, in 

his painting treatise Xiaoshan huapu /N\ LEERY (Painting manual of Xiaoshan), 
suggesting how to paint trees and rocks, Zou emphasized “grading black and 

white to reveal the essential principles of the shaded [yin] and lit [yang] sides, 
while combining void [xu] and substance [shi] to manifest hollowing and 

protruding [aotu] forms?” Although semantically rooted in the traditional 

discourse of ying as shade, which drew on ancient philosophical notions and 

dialectical principles (yin-yang, xu-shi), Zou’s proposals for practices and visual 
effects technically referred to shading and modeling. In the light of these prin- 
ciples, Zou affirmed that a good painter must master all the skills of representa- 
tion necessary in order to achieve lifelikeness before he would be able to truly 
express his painting ideas. In fact, this is the key argument of his treatise. Zou’s 

empiricist views on pictorial craft were conditioned by the negotiation between 
European illusionistic representation and Chinese gongbi-painting’s different 
realist and professional depiction. 
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Fig. 4. 

Zou Yigui (Chinese, 
1686-1772). 

Liveliness in Prosperous 
Spring, ca. second quarter 
of the18th century, hanging 
scroll, ink and colors on 
paper, 42.2 x 74.5 cm 
(165% x 29% in.). 

Taipei, Taiwan, National 
Palace Museum. 
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Zou explicitly expressed his view on European painting in relation to the 
combined use of linear perspective and shadows: 


People of the Western oceans are good at trigonometry [gougu],”* there- 
fore when it comes to shading and spatial depth, their painting is exact in 
every detail. Figures, buildings, and trees are all painted with depicted pro- 
jected shadows [riying] and the pigments and brushes they use are com- 
pletely different from those of China. In composing shadows [bu ying] they 
calculate the way they diminish according to the rules of triangulation. 

In paintings of palace chambers on the walls, you feel as if you are about 

to walk into them. Students can learn a few tricks from them, and then 
their paintings will be able to startle the eye. But [such paintings] have 

no brushwork to speak of, and their skill is that of the craftsman. 
Consequently they cannot be classified as painting.” 


Zou understood the combination of projected shadows and linear perspective 
in terms of trigonometry. This was a science traditionally used in Chinese 
astronomy to measure time by erecting a straight pole (gu) outside in the 
sunlight. The pole and the shadow of the pole (gou) form a right angle. Zou 
perhaps was not aware that his understanding of projected shadows in relation 
to a sundial had its close parallel in ancient Greek astronomy, which also 
linked the observation of projected shadows with geometry.*° Evidently, Zou 
attempted to process the techniques and principles of represented projected 
shadows and linear perspective through the most closely related aspects of 
Chinese thought. In the end, though, he applied the norms of Chinese literati 
painting, which fused representation with inscription, for ying as for everything 
else, in order to criticize European painting that prioritized illusionistic space 
at the expense of brushwork. 


Shade 


The disapproval of the effects of shadow or non-shadow was mutual. In 1675 
the German painter and art historian Joachim von Sandrart (1606-88) in his 
Teutsche Academie expressed his recognition of the Chinese, who, “among the 
other barbarians in Asia,’ are fairly skillful in painting and sculpture.*? However, 
commenting on their ignorance of oil painting and Perspectivkunst (perspective 
art), Sandrart wrote: 


Everything they portray is blatantly oversimplified, for they only reproduce 
contours which have no shadows. They do not create volume and depict 
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objects by simply applying layers of colour. They do not know how to repre- 
sent objects in relief, or how to represent spatial depth, neither are they 
mindful to concentrate on the need to follow naturalness, that is to say they 
ignore all the aspects which European painters devoted themselves to. They 
know absolutely nothing about all these things, and their images only rep- 


resent profiles. Frontal representations are foreign to them.*? 


Sandrart claimed to have received a good number of these adventuresome 

paintings from the Chinese themselves, “with archaic, absurd figures” 
comparable to those found in the allegedly first printed books of the fifteenth 

century, and those found in ancient tapestries.** Although Sandrart thought 
that Chinese painting was worth mentioning, what he implied, as Victor 
Stoichita points out, was that Chinese painters did not depict shadows or 
suggest space because their paintings perpetuated what was by European 

norms an archaic representational formula (contour-surface-profile). To 

Sandrart’s post-Renaissance eye, the Chinese paintings belonged to the 

“shadow stage” in the manner of the painting of the Corinthian maid, the 

origin myth of painting that Sandrart presumably projected onto those Asian 

paintings.** This view was still very much alive in the eighteenth century. In 

a letter dated 1769, the Jesuit missionary Jean Mathieu de Ventavon (Wang 
Dahong 432, 1733-87) wrote, “Here they want no shadow in a picture, or 
as good as none; almost all paintings are done in water-colour, very few in 

oil... Finally, the colors have to be unbroken and the lines as delicate as in a 

miniature.”** 

Long before de Ventavon’s letter, however, European views about Chinese 
art were being rearticulated in Chinese terms. The landscape painter Zhang 
Geng IREE (1685-1760), who was active outside the court, cited (or para- 
phrased) Matteo Ricci: “Chinese artists are only able to paint lit surfaces, so 
there are never any hollows or protrusions. In my country, light and dark are 
both painted, so that all sides of an object can be properly rounded. In general, 
a person is illuminated at the front and shaded at the sides. Darkening the 
shaded areas by applying [ink washes] makes the illuminated front appear to 
protrude by contrast.”*” It is not clear whether these words were actually Ricci’s; 
Zhang knew them only from hearsay. Be that as it may, Zhang’s text shows that 
a description of the technique of chiaroscuro was translated into Chinese terms 
by equating shading with the layering of ink washes, an established technique 
for creating volume in Chinese art. As Zhang’s text shows, after Chinese art- 
ists and critics came into direct contact with European pictorial art, ying took 
on the additional meaning of chiaroscuro in the comparativist discourses of 
eighteenth-century Chinese critics. 
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Fig. 5. 

Bian Shoumin (Chinese, 
1684-1752). 

Fine-Quality Inkstone and 
Brushes Are One of Life's 
Joys, leaf 1 of Album of 
Miscellaneous Subjects, 

ink on paper. 

Tianjin, Tianjin Art Museum. 
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Other eighteenth-century artists who practiced painting outside the court 
were also actively engaged with artistic negotiation between Chinese and 
European traditions. One example is Luo Ping’s HS (1733-99) adaptation 
of skeletons from woodblock illustrations ultimately derived from prints by 
Andreas Vesalius.** In the original pictures, the skeletons are modeled by the 
illusion of rays of light shining into the pictorial space, an illusion reinforced 
by the projected shadows behind their feet. In Luo Ping’s painting on paper, 
however, the illumination of their forms is instead suggested by the contrasting 
tonality of the darkened rocks in their background. Another example is a 
characteristic monochrome still life on paper from Bian Shoumin’s 333 
(1684-1752) Album of Miscellaneous Subjects (fig. 5). While it explicitly shows 
the use of shading and modeling, the artist did not imagine a fixed external 
lighting source to orchestrate highlights and shading, nor did he create an 
illusion of rays of light shining into the pictorial space. 

As noted earlier, one basic meaning of ying fused the two ideas of projected 
shadow and shade. It is not surprising, therefore, that the art historiographer 
and court official Hu Jing 44x (1769-1845), who was fully conversant with 
eighteenth-century court painting, used the term ying for the full range of 
perspective devices, including both linear perspective and chiaroscuro. He 


broke the term down into painting procedures of composition and depiction: 
“Western methods have perfected the painting of shadow (ying). By carefully 
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examining dimensions they are able to calculate degrees of light and dark, 
front and slant, incline and length, and put in shadow accordingly. The density 
of color applied distinguishes the degree of illumination. So viewed from a 
distance, their human or animal figures, plants or buildings all seem to stand 
out with properly rounded forms.”*? Hu’s procedural description of European- 
style painting in terms of ying reveals its visual and conceptual capacities 
in characterizing a holistic image, which snaps into focus from a certain 
distance. In this sense, ying, combining shade and projected shadow, is used to 
characterize the generating process of a European illusionistic image. 


Specular Image 


Jennifer Purtle rightly argues that Min’s edition of The Romance of the Western 
Chamber (see figs. 2, 3) self-consciously presented the binocular visual experi- 
ence of the late Ming, ca. 1640, in the face of increasing awareness of European 
monocular vision. She asserts that with the outside challenge, Min produced 
multipoint-perspective images drawing on established Chinese conventions.*° 
During the eighteenth century, Sino-European encounters certainly became 
more influential on art production, and a more dynamic negotiation in terms 
of media and techniques of representation ensued. Thanks to the importation 
of plate glass and glass mirrors from Europe toward the end of the seventeenth 
century,” seeing reflected images became a daily visual experience in the impe- 
tial palaces and wealthy households. Moreover, during the eighteenth century, 
the introduction into China of the verre églomisé (gilded glass) technique from 
France led to a fascination with the use of glass as a pictorial ground." With 
various degree of adaptation from such technique, Qing court artists, including 
the Jesuits, produced a plethora of reverse-painted glass paintings (Boli hua I% 
HE). These were installed and displayed in architectural spaces as inward- 
facing substitutes for window panes and panels mounted on walls or on free- 
Standing screens. Plain plate glass and standing mirrors were also installed 
in aristocratic and court interiors. The use of glass as a medium heightened a 
new visuality that was brought about by the interplay of painted and reflected 
images in living spaces. 

Because under certain circumstances the viewer's virtual image, or ying, 
injects itself into the glass painting, the “responsive” reflection could stimulate 
viewers to identify themselves with the scene in the painting. The viewer's 
self-conscious act of concentrating on their specular image deemphasizes the 
existing image painted on the glass by transforming it into an ad hoc mise- 
en-scéne for the viewer, as one could imagine oneself to be present. This self- 
Conscious act is represented in a trompe l'oeil painting in the Yucui Xuan Æ 
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‘ig. 6. 

‘ao Wenhan (Chinese, act. 
.743-after 1760s) and others. 
nterior scene, from Yucui 
‘van (Bower of Purest Jade), 
nk and colors on paper, 

117 x 366.5 cm (124% x 
44% in.) 

Jeijing. 
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2287 (Bower of Purest Jade) in the imperial palace (fig. 6). The palace lady 
at the right is looking at a specular image of herself in a reflective panel that 
contains a painting of chrysanthemums and flying butterflies (fig. 7). Whether 
the panel is to be understood as a glass painting or perhaps another reflective 
surface such as polished black lacquer, there is no doubt that the experience 
of plate glass stands behind this depiction. The woman's expression and hand 
gesture shows that she seems to try to identify herself with the scene with a 
reaction of surprise and wonder. This idea is also conveyed to us by the fact 
that her virtual image does not exactly reflect her appearance and action in real 
space. By showing her in a downward gaze, the artist cleverly integrated the 
woman's specular image into the painting panel, which transforms the panel’s 
existing image into a legible portrait theme of beauty appreciating flowers and 
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butterflies. At the same time, the butterfly patterns on her robe correspond 
to the butterflies in the painting as if they have come to life and flown free 
into the panel.“ This play on mirror images gives a visual interpretation of the 
conception of ying in pictorial representation in the eighteenth century when 


glass plates and mirrors became popular in interior decoration. 


Conclusion 


In providing epistemological foundations for the study of perspective 
in European art history, Erwin Panofsky observed: “Thus it would be 
methodologically quite unsound to equate the question ‘Did antiquity have 
perspective?’ with the question ‘Did antiquity have our perspective?’”** The 
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Fig. 7. 
Detail of fig. 6. 
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questions about shadow that correspond to Panofsky’s questions would 
be “what shadow?” or “whose shadow?” If shadow is considered reducible 
to the visual effects in illusionistic representation of objects’ volumes and 
spatial depth, it is clear that the criterion is drawn from an essentializing 
view of the Renaissance artistic legacy. But as Stoichita’s study shows, shadow 
in European art had a complex history in which shadow bridged creative 
concepts with visual effects in diverse forms at different stages. I suggest we 
consider shadow to be as much a cultural critical term as an artistic technique, 
This helps to shift discussion away from the apologetic argument that simply 
seeks to prove the tangible existence of shadow (specifically, chiaroscuro) in 
Chinese pictorial tradition, an argument that implicitly defers to an accepted 
European standard. Rather, by investigating shadow as a conceptual mediator 
that empowers different artistic techniques and creative processes, one can 
give firmer epistemological grounding for considering the ways in which, in 
the Chinese context, shadow fascinated artists and thinkers as an incipient 
creative inspiration, technical modeling of volume, or specular image. This 
methodological undertaking resonates well with Qing artists’ and critics 
responses to their cosmopolitan visual experience. By reexamining and 
revitalizing the systematic meanings and techniques of Chinese painting 
idioms, they sought a commensurability among the creative processes 
and principles of different traditions. This pursuit provided the basis for an 
informed reconsideration of mediums, forms, styles, and images during the 
Qing encounter with Europe. 
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